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ABSTRACT 

This paper concerns languages for care^e^training at 
the post-secondary level, with implications for FLES and secondary 
programs. The student desirous of utilizing a foreign language in a 
career other than literature and linguistics has very limited 
opportunity for adequate training in college. The job market for 
literature majors is, and will remain, depressed. A study by Olympus 
Beseaxch Corporation indicates promising job possibilities iji 
government and industry. Needs analysis indicates that pri6t.i^y 
languages for business and industry are: (1) Spanish, (2) French, (3) 
German, (U) Portuguese, and '(5) Italian. Cross-training is in demand 
for; (1) business administration/management, (2) marketing/sales, (3) 
engineering, (U) secretarial and (S) finance. Various go.vernment 
positions also require language skills. Colleges must break with 
tradition to accept languages for ni^n-humanities applications. 
Language Departments must team with other academic specialties to 
provide relevant programs, with priot^ity assigned according to job 

. . ; demand and local resources. Non-academic resources in government, 
business and industry should be u1;ilized in implementing such 

L:}_S. cooperative cross-training in language and other disciplines. 
(Author/CLK) 
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ABSTRACT 

This paper concerns languages for career training at the 
post-secondary level, but has implications for PLES and secondary 
programs. The student desirous of utilizing PL in a career other 
than literature and linguistics has very limited opportunity for 
adequate training in. a college- setting. Present job market for 
literature majors is depressed and will continue to be so. 

Study by -Olympus Resegirch Corporation indicates promising 
job possibilities in government and industry. Needs analysis 
indic^t^s primary world languages in order of priority for business 
and industry are perceived by business /industry respondents to 
be: (1) Spanish, (2) French, (3) German, (4) Portuguese and 
(5) Italian. Cross training fields perceived to be most in demand 
are (1) business administration/management, (2) marketing/sales, 
("3) engineering, secretarial^ and (5) finance. Significant jobs 

exist in government piositions in various agencies requiring language 

■Advising students of alternatives to literature is of prime 
importance and raises ethical issues if colleges do not provide 
alternatives, particularly if they use the Job situation as an 
excuse to "wash out" or discourage students from language study. 

Colleges must break with tradition to accept languages for 
non-humanities applications. Language Departments must team with 
other academic specialties to provide relevant programs but should 
not attempt to integrate all possible combinations. Priority should 
be given in accordance with Job demand and local resources. Non- 
academic resources of government, 'lusiness and industry should be 
utilized by colleges in implementing cooperative cross-training in 
language and other disciplines. ^ 
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The purpose of this paper is to discuss and share 
WITH The language profession a segment of a recent- 
ly CONCLUDED STUDY ENTITLED "LANGUAGES FOR THE 

World of Work" (LWOW), It was mentioned earlier 
THAT Mr. (LeRoy) Walser who has preceded me this 
morning has held a "variety 0,f posts at the united 
States Office of Education." One of the posts he 
held prior to his present assignment with the 
Office of Bilingual Education within OE was in 
THE Manpower Development and Training Office^ ^ 

WHERE THE LANGUAGES FOR THE WORLD OF WORK STUDY 
WAS CONCEIVE^ AND FROM WHENCE IT RECEIVED FIN- 
ANCIAL SUPPORT IN THE FORM OF A GRANT TO THE StATE 



Department of 
The state of 



Education of the state of Wyoming. 
Wyoming^ in turn^ sub-contracted the 
whole of theJstudy to Olympus Research Corporation 
(ORC)^ Salt Lake City, which I represent this morning, 

By way of reference to the study itself, rather 
than cite specific statistics and findings (except 
for two exceptions which will be noted later), i 
will present some of the salient inferences and 
conclusions which are strongly apparent when con- 
sidering the- results of the study as a whole. 
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In a prior session^ Dr. Ernest J. Wilkins> project 

DIRECTOR OF THIS STUDY> PRESENTED MUCH OF THE SPECIFIC 
DATA> BUT FOR THOSE WHO WERE NOT IN ATTENDANCE TO HEAR 
AND SEE THOSE FIGURES AND OBTAIN OTHER INFORMATION^ 
let" me assure you THAT IT IS NOT. ESSENTIAL FOR COM- 
PREHENDING THE MATERIAL WHICH I- WILL PRESENT THIS 

r 

MORNING. Neither will there be much overlap or dup- 
lication OF WHAT HE PRESENTED. 

I SHOULD LIKE TO SAY ALSO> THAT I APPRECIATE THE FRANK- 
NESS> YOU MIGHT EVEN SAY THE BLUNT FRANKNESS WITH WHICH 
MY COLLEAGUES THIS MORNING^ Dr. (DiANA) BaRTLEY AND Mr. 

Walser> have spoken. As we'IJould say in Spanish^ " estos 
m dieron an I mo " to speak forthrightly also about a matter 
which may appear as an indictment and therefore not too 
pleasant for the profession in general- to hear. 

This paper addresses itself to the problem of languages 

AND the world OF WORK AT THE PO.ST-SECONDARY LEVEL> BUT 
THERE ARE MANY IMPLICATIONS IN THE ORC STUDY AnD IN THIS 
DISCUSSION FOR FOREIGN LANGUAGE TEACHING AT THE, ELEMEN- 
TARY AND SECONDARY LEVEL. 

We will concern ourselves with that student who is SER- 
IOUSLY DESIROUS OF UTILIZING LANGUAGE IN HIS OR HER LIFE's 
work and ELIMINATE THOSE WHO MAY BE STUDYING FOR OTHER 
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PURPOSES AS BEING OUTSIDE THE SCOPE OF THE ORC STUDY 

AND IRRELEVANT TO OUR DISCUSSION HERE. ThERE ARE OF COURSE 

MANY STUDENTS WHO OUT OF NAIVE CURIOSITY PERHAPS^ OR 

OUT OF PLAIN INTEREST WISH TO ENROLL IN A SEMESTER 

OR TWO OF German or a couple of years of Spanish^ 

ALTHOUGH THEY DO NOT ' KNOW ALWAYS FOR WHAT PARTICULAR 

purposes other than perhaps an expected self-satisfaction. 
For the- "dabblers" we assume that their interests will 

CONTINUE TO BE SERVEP SATISFACTORILY BY FOREIGN LANG" 
6UAGE DEPARTMENTS. BUT FOR THOSE WHOSE CAREER <«OAL^^-—^ 
ARE DEPENDENT UPON LANGUAGES OR FOR WHOM CAREER ASPIRA- 
TIONS ARE CONSIDERABLY ENHANCED BY LANGUAGE SKILLS, WE 
SHALL RAISE SOME FUNDAM^^AL QUESTIONS ABOUT THE ADE- 
QUACY OF THE CURRICULUM Am pF THE "sYSTEM" IN GENERAL 
AS IT TYPICALLY EXISTS ON T^E CAMPUSES OF OUR UNIVER- 
SITIES, COLLEGES, AND OTHER POST-SECONDARY INSTITUTIONS. 

Now WHEN WE CONSIDER ACADEMIA OR OTHERi^POST-SECONDARY 
EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS IN THE LARGEST SENSE OF WHAT 
LANGUAGE TRAINING IS ALL ABOUT IN THE WORLD OF WORK, 
WE REALLY HAVE FIVE PARTIES OR GROUPS OF INDIVIDUALS 
WITH WHICH TO CONCERN OURSELVES. We HAVE FIRST OF ALL 
THE STUDENTS (ELIMINATING THE "dABBLERS" AS MENTIONED). 
We will CONSIDER THIS GROUP WITH THE ASSUMPTION THAT THEY 
ARE SEEKING AN EDUCATION AT THE COLLEGE, UNIVERSITY, OR 
TECHNICAL SCHOOL LEVEL PRIMARILY IN ORDER TO OBTAIN A 
MEANS OF EARNING A LIVELIHOOD. ThIS IS TRUE NOTWITH- 
STANDING THE OTHER BENEFITS THAT NATURALLY ACCRUE SUCH 
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AS SOCIALIZATION AnD CULtURAlllZATION FACTORS. 

We shall assume also that our first and central concern 
in the profession ought to be the serious language stu- 
dent and that the denotation of "serious language stu- 
dent" is not confined to literature and linguistics 

MAJORS. 

The other four parties or groups under consideration 
here are in effect resources for. the student to utilize 

TO ACHIEVE INTERMEDIATE AND TERMINAL GOALS. ThESE 

RESOURCES THAT ARE AVAILABLE AND PROPERLY RELEVANT 

TO THE PROBLEM OF LANGUAGES AND THE WORLD OF WORK 

ARE NOT LIMITED TO ACADEMIA OR EDUCATIONAL I NSTITUTI ONSy 

THOUGH THEY ARE INCLUDED. ThE RESOURCES TO THE STUDENT 

are: 

1. The institutional language department 
sub-divided into separate languages such 

AS French^ German^ Spanish^ Italian^ and so on . 

\ 

2. The other academic departments or school 
divisions such as manag^ent> law> education^ 
secretarial training^ biology^ political science^ 
and so forth 

3. The government as a resource for placing . a- 
graduate in government service career professions 
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The community of business and industry 
for placing a graduate in professional 
or occupational positions.- 

Together the government and business/industry offer the 
largest number of job possibilities where language train- 
ing may be come^i ned with other fields of study or where 
language may serve as a vital adjunct skill to a prof" 
.ession or occupation. 

\ 

At this point I would like to inject two of the specific 

FINDINGS OF THE ORC STUDY. FrOM THE BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 

respondents^ the order in which languages for the world 
of work are needed are! (1) spanish^ (2) french/ 
(3) German^ (^) Portuguese^ and (5) Italian>-_with 
other languages falling respectively in this of^der> 
Arabic^ Russian^ Chinese^ Indonesian^, and miscellaneous 

OTHER LANGUAGES. It IS WORTH NOTING HOWEVER THAT A SUB- 
SAMPLE OF BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY^ THE FORTUNE 500 LIST 
OF THE 500 LARGEST U. S. CORPORATIONS ^ RAT^D JHE 
LANGUAGES IN A SLIGHTLY DIFFERENT ORDER FOR THE FIRST 

1, "Fortune's Directory of the'500 Largest Industrial t 
Corporations/' Fortune, Vol. LXXXIX> No. 5 
(May 197^). p. 230. 
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FIVE^ NAMELY: FIRST^ SPANISHj SECOND^ FrENCHj THIRD^ 

Portuguese; fourth^ Italian; and fifth^ German. 



ABOVE 


information comes 


FROMfiG. ^ OF Report; reproduced 




ALONG 


WITH OTHER REPORT 


DATA AS APPENDIX TO THIS PAPER. 



The RESPONDENTS WERE ALSO ASKED TO IDENTIFY THE FIELDS 
OF STUDY TO ENHANCE EMPLOYABI LITY AND MEET INTERNATIONAL 
NEEDS, The RESULTS OF THIS RANKING ARE AS FOLLOWS: 



Refer to following page (Fig. Seven from report) 



CONTINUED. . . . . . 
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Cater.orlon Marl'ed Number Percent 

Business Adm,/Mst, 1<23 71.69 

Marketing/Sales 373 63.22 

Engineering - 283 ^7.97 

Secretarial Skills 223 37.80 

Finance 180 30.51 

International Rel, . 179 30.3^1 

•Accounting 'l63 27.63 

Economics 111 18.81 

Clerical Skills ,102 17.29 

Conmiunlcatlons 90 15.25 

Law 87 ' 1^1.75 

Public Relations 76 12.88 ^ 

Advertising 66 11.19 

Data Processing 60 10.17 

Engl ; "Lang. Skills 58 9.83 ^^ 

Others ~- I12' ^ 7.12 

Civil Engin. . HO 6.78 

'Journalism 32 5^112 

Area Studies ^0 5.08 

Statistics ' 30 5.08 

Psychology 29 ^.92 

Library Skills .29 ^.92 

Cultural Studies 1 19 3.22 

Public Admin. I6 2.71 

Sociology 16 2.71 

Political Science 13 2.20 

Pine Arts / . 7 1.19 



Companies responding to one 
or more items: 590 

Kendall's Coefficient' of Concordance 
among .Subgroups : .9^00 

Figure Seven: Business/Industry 
Ratings of College Majors Best 
Combined with Language Skills 



REPRODUCED BY TRANSPARENCY FOR AGTFL PAPER 

From draft of final report, Also reproduced in appendix 

( 

TO THIS PAPER. 
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These observations are in order: since the respondents 
were from business and industry^ it should not be too 

SURPRISING THAT BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION/MANAGEMENT AND 
marketing/salesmanship were ranked NUMBER ONE AND TWO 
RESPECTIVELY. ThESE WERE CHECKED BY OVER 71% OF THE 
RESPONDENTS IN THE CASE OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION/ 
MANAGEMENT AND OVER 63 PER CENT OF THE RESPONDENTS IN 
THE CASE OF MARKETI NG/sALESMANSHI P . AfTER THAT THERE 
IS A SHARP DROP OFF OF LESS THAN HALF {^71) CHECKING 
ENGINEERING AND 38% CHECKING SECRETARIAL SKILLS. At 
THE BOTTOM END> IT MAY BE INTERESTING TO NOTE THAT 
FINE ARTS WAS CHECKED BY ONLY 1.19%> POLITICAL SCIENCE 
2.20%> AND SOCIOljoGY 2.71%. 

In one sense we might say that these two bits of data 
combine to form a needs analysis in relation to the 
question of priorities in 'business and 'industry as 

TO WHICH LANGUAGE IS MOST APPROPRIATE^ (SpANISH)> AND 

M 

WHICH FIELDS OF STUDY ARE MOST IN DEMAND (bUSINESS/ADMIN" 

istration/management and marketing/salesmanship), 
With that information as background I would now like 

TO DISCUSS THE STATUS OF THE CAREER-BOUND FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE STUDENT AND EACH OF THE RESOURCES MENTIONED 
PREVIOUSLY. 
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The status of the student at the present time is largely 
one of confusion insofar as the humanities are concerned 

AND THE LEARNING OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES IN GENERAL.- ThAT 
ISj FREQUENTLY THEY ARE CONfUSED-rF THEY ARE SERIOUSLY 
CONSIDERING FOREIGN LANGUAGES AS A CAREER OR PART OF 
THE CAREER PREPARATION. AnY TIME THERE IS CONFUSION 

on the scale that it seems to exist among student today> 
in terms of what languages will do for them in the future 
' it is time for the language profession to take stock of 
itself^ define and clarify the problems^ and re-assume ; 
Leadership and 'guidance roles toward the student. 

If it is true> as some contend^,' that there is a wide 
diversity of needs—wide enoughto accomodate anything 
that a student honorably chooses to do in life to gain 
a living^ then society in general^ not the teachers^ 
has let the student down. 

\Fj on the OTHER HAND> THERE ARE REALITIES OF ECONOMICS^ 
OF CHANGING TIMES> OF. SHORTAGES OR OF OV,ERABUNDANCE> OF 
'POPULATIONS SHIFTS^ OF TECHNOLOGWL DEMa)iDS> OF POLITI" 
^CAL REALITIES^ WHICH HAVE MADE CERTAIN PROFESSIONS OB- 
SOLETE OR UNPROFITABLE^ THEN WE PERPETUATE A GREAT DECEP- 
TION TO ENCOURAGE A STUDENT TO ENTER SUCH A PROFESSION. 

The word obsqli;te may be strong^ but I am using it here 

DELIBERATELY TO STRESS THE URGENCY OF THE SITUATION^ 
BUT MEANING TO CONVEY THAT CERTAIN PROFESSIONAL SKILLS 

12 
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ARE UNNEEDED^ UNMARKETABLE^ NOT NECESSARILY UNWANTED. 



One only needs to make the point more clearly by recallIjNg 

THAT OLD CLICHE ABOUT THE BUGGY WHIP. If THERE IS NO MARKET 
FOR BUGGY WHIPS> THERE AREN't ANY FACTORIES FOR BUGGY WHIPS. 

Since there aren't any factories for' buggy whips there tsn't • 
any need to teach buggy whip making on campus^ notwithstanding 
the existence of master craftsmen capable. of making very 
beautiful buggy whips indeed and teaching their craft to others 

/ ^ 

\ 

If CONTINUALLY WE ARE ENCOURAGING AN OVERSUPPLY OF PH.D'S> 
OR EVEN M.A.'S OR B.A.'s. IN THE SPECIALTIES FOR WHICH THERE 
ARE NO VALID JOB OFFERINGS^ SOMEONE OR SOME GROUP> VERY CLOSE 
TO THE REALM OF OUR .INFLUENCE^. MAYBE COUNSELORS^ COLLEGE 'AD- , 
MINISTRATORS> DEPARTMENT CHAIRMEN^ , FELLOW PROFESSORS^ STUDENT 
ADVISORS (maybe EVEN OURSELVES???)' ARE PERPETRATING A GREAT 
FRAUD UPON THE STUDENT THAT IS BOTH IMMORAL AND UNETHICAL. 

•4 

So IT SEEMS TO ME THAT THE FIRST ORDER OF BUSINESS IS TO TELL 
THE STUDENT CANDIDLY AND FR/'NKLY HOW IT IS. He OR SHE SHOULD 
1hAVE AN HONEST ASSESSMENT AND PROPER GUIDANCE IF IT IS CLEAR 
•THAT THERE ARE GOING TO BE 250 PEOPLE COMPETING' FOR 25 JOBS 
A FEW YEARS (OR MAYBE THIS SPRING?) DOWN THE ROAD. ThIS IS 
NOT TO SAY THAT HE OR SHE MAY NOT BE ONE OF THOSE FORTUNATE 
25 SUCCESSFUL APPLICANTS^ BljlT THE STUDENT SHOULD CLEARLY KNOW 
WHAT THE RISKS ARE^^ WHAT ISjEXPECTED AND WHAT HIS OR HER PERS- 
ONAL OR POTENTIAL COMPETENCIES ARE IN RELATION TO THE RISKS 
INVOLVED. ' / 
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UNDdDBTEDtY GIFTED STUDENTS OR EVEN NOT SO GIFTED ONES 

i 

OUGHT TO HAVE THE OPPORTUNITY FOR EXPOSURE TO LITERATURE 
' AND TO LINGUI^ITICS. CERTAINLY THE ADVANCED STUDIES IN 
THESE FIELDS OUGHT NOT TO BE ELIMINATED NOR SHOULD THE 
OPPORTUNITY BE CURTAILED FOR A STUDENT TO PURSUE THESE 

STUDIES. But the realities of the employability of ^ 

THESE SPECIALISTS MUST BE RECOGNIZED.^ NoT ONLY MUST TH^' 

REALITIES BE RECOGNIZED BUT ALSO COMMUNICATED TO THE 

/ < 

STUDENT EARLY ENOUGH IN HIS OR HER STUDY FAIRLY TO 

/ 

/ALLOW FOR ADJUSTMENTS WHERE APPROPRIATE^ IN CAREER GOALS. 



Departments of Foreign Languages at the university level 
may drift perhaps unknowlingly> into responses and pro" 
gram modifications which neither face the practical 

necessity' TO DEVELOP MARKETABLE SKILLS NOR AFFORD 
THE STUDENT A FAIR CHANCE TjO EXPLORE OTHER ALTER- 
NATIVES TO LANGUAGE APPLICATIONS BESIDES LITERATURE 
AND LINGUISITICS. In THE FACE OF THE PLACEMENT PROB- 
LEM SUCH AS IT EXISTS AT PRESENT AND WILL CONTINUE TO 
EXIST IN THE FORESEEABLE FUTURE^ THERE IS A NATURAL 
TENDENCY TOWARD GREATER SELECTIVITY AND HIGHER STAN- 
DARDS FOR ADVANCED ^EGREES. 

/. 

. / - 

This may be a proper time for raising standards^ but it 



IFIC "g^L 



OUGHT NOT BE DONE WITH THE SPECIFIC GO>\L(^T?EDUCING 
THE NUMBER OF GRADUATES. AfTER ALL^ AMI TIME IS AN 
APPROPRIAjTE TIME TO ASSESS PROGRAMS^ MODIFY REQUIRE" 
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ments, and reasonably begin to- effect higher standards. 
But it is, grossly unfair to do so with the sole motive 

BEING TO "wash OUT" STUDENTS OR TO CAUSE UNANTICIPATED 
LONGER^'STUDY FOR PERSONS ALREADY ENROLLED WHO ARE UNDER- 
WAY WITH A projected' PROGRAM AND EXPECTED TERMINATION 

POINT. , The Student thus becomes a victim of circumstances 

OVER WHICH HE OR SHE HAS VIRTUALLY NO CONTROL. 

The WORST of all practicies> it would seem> is where 
"tightening up" is subtle^ but real in the form of 
unwritten^ unpublicized shift^ in examination require" 
ments> improper counseling or arbitrary^ discriminatory 
treatment of student performance. undoubtedly the 
temptation exists more when there is an oversupply 
^of prospective graduates. conversely^ of course^ the 
relaxation of standards may similarly occur during 

PERIODS OF GREAT DEMAND FOR GRADUATES. AlL OF THIS 
SIMPLY MEANS THAT FEALif TO FUNDAMENTAL PROFESSIONAL 
PRINCIPLES NEEDS TO BE APPLIED CONSISTENTLY ABOVE ALL 
OTHER CONSIDERATIONS. 

So WHAT ABOUT THE STUDENT WHO SAYS> "I WANT TO USE 
MY SECOND (or THIRD> OR FOURTH^ ETC.) LANGUAGE IN 
CONNECTION WITH ANOTHER PROFESSION?" We AGAIN MUST 
TELL IT LIKE .IT ISj BUT BEFORE WE CAN DO TH'At WE MUST 
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FIRST BECOME INFORMED OURSELVES. 

The ORC study (and I might add> the two previous, speakers) 

HAVE INDICATED THAT BASICALLY TWO CONDITIONS EXIST: (1) 
the- PRESENT STATE OF DUAL TRAINING OPPORTUNITIES WITHIN 
THE UNIVERSITY, ARE INADEQUATE OR VERY LIMITEDj AND (2) 
THE NEED ANe/ THE OPPORTUNITY EXISTS FOR INNOVATION AND 

diversification by language departments in cooperation 
with other disciplines to develop a curriculum track 
for profession- or occupation-oriented training. 

Although some progress has been made> very few Colleges 
and universities are set up at tkis time to provide the 

KIND OF CROSS TRAINING THAT IS NECESSARY. On ONE's OWN 
LARGELY^ A STUDENT MAY PREPARE HIMSELF OR HERSELF FOR 
CAREERS INVOLVING OTHER LANGUAGES^ BUT THIS IS USUALLY 

t 

BY CAREFUL SELECTION OF COURSES^ SELF-STUDY> EXPERIENCE 
ON THE JOB> OR BY ATTENDANCE AT ONE OF THE FEW SPECIALIZED 
GRADUATE SCHOOLS. ThE TRADITIONAL FOREIGN LANGUAGE PRO" 
GRAMS ARE NOT GEARED TO INCLUDE THE KIND OF INTEGRATED 
TRAINING THAT IS USEFUL TO GOVERNMENTAL AGEN,CIES> IN- 
DUSTRIAL FIRMS AND MULTI-NATIONAL CORPORATIciNS . 

The PERFORMANCE OF TRADITIONAL FOREIGN LANGUAGE MAJORS 
WHO HAVE THE USUAL TRAILING OF BASIC LANGUAGE SKILLS^ 



FOLLOWED BY LITERATURE-BASED STUDY (OR \i SOME CASES 



IC) 



LINGUISTIC SPECIALIZATIONS OR COMBINATION OF LITERATURE 

AND linguistics)/ IS NOT SATISFACTORY BY AND LARGE TO 

PROSPECTIVE EMPLOYERS REPRESENTING GOVERNMENT^ BUSINESS 
1 

AND INDUSTRY. 



2. In informal comments > this is borne out many times 
s. by commentaries added to the survey instrument in 

THE ORC STUDY. In RELATION TO GOVERNMENT^ SEE: 

Allen J, Weinstein. "Foreign Language Majors: 
The Washington Perspective." ADFL Bulletin . 
Vol. 6. No. ^1 '(May 1975). p. 8. 

- . In reution to business and industry, a survey in 

1965 ASKED THE question: "WhEN HIRING. ISYOUR 
COMPANY INTERESTED IN THE BUSINESS MAJOR OR THE 
LIBERAL ARTS MAJOR?" RESULTS WERE AS FOLLOWS: 

1965 1972 . 

38% 81% WERE INTERESTED IN THE 

BUSINESS MAJOR 

12% 0% WERE INTERESTED IN THE 

LIBERAL ARTS MAJOR 

50% 19% WERE INTERESTED IN EITHER 

Respondent comment .and other data in the PRC study 

. TEND TO support THESE RESULTS IN RELATION 'tO LANGUAGE 

MAJORS. See: . ' . . 

Don. L. James and Ronald L. Dicker. "Does Business 
Student Preparation Satisfy Personnel Officers?" 
Collegiate News and Views . Vol. XXVII. No. 3 
(Spring 197^). p. 27. 

ERIC ' 17 ^ 
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Government and business/industry officials make it amply 
clear in the orc study that while language may be very 
useful^ in some cases essential^ and as a whole great 
improvements in language training need to be made> no 
amount of fluency^ sophisticated language facility^ 
foreign residence^or other. unusual qualifications or 
ability to use a foreign language can be substituted 

FOR SOUND AND COMPLETE PROFESSIONAL TRAINING, We FIND 
THE COMMENT MADE LITERALLY HUNDREDS OF TIMES IN THE 
LITERATURE AND IN tUR MANY INTERVIEWS THAT GIVEN -TWO 
APPLICANTS OF EQUAL TECHNICAL COMPETENCE ONE HAVING 
LANGUAGE FACILITY AND THE OTHER NOT HAVING LANGUAGE 
'FACILITY^ PREFERENCE WOULD BE GIVEN TO THE PERSON ' 
SPEAKING THE LANGUAGE. UnFORTUNATELy HOWEVER VERY 
FEW LANGUAGE MAJORS £^ S£ WOULD BE ABLE TO 
COMPETE WITH GRADUATES FROM OTHER FIELDS AS FAR AS 
THE COMPETENCE IN TWOSE FIELD IS CONCERNED. HeNCE^ 

the hypothetical situation of technical skills being , 
equal never occurs unless > the candidate has had extra 
preparation and training both in languages and the 
professional/technical field in question. 

Under our present sysjem> where are you going to find 
for example/ someone graduated from a college of agri- 
culture who can also pass the government's s-3 lan" 
,guage requirement? such individuals are relatively 

18 
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RARE. Even more difficult to find would be a highly 
FLUENT Spanish speaker (even perhaps of Chicano or other 
LATiti American ethnic background)., with the degree and 

TRAINING IlN A MORE SPECIALIZED JOB REQUIRING SAY> COMPLETE 

BILINGUAL English/Spanish skills^ sufficient.. to lecture^ 

TEACH^^OR APPLY AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS OR SOME OTHER 

SPECIALTY. By the way> certain of our- minority stu- ' 

DENTS BRING SPECIAL LINGUISTIC b'aCKGROUNDS TO THE TRAIN- 
ING SITUATION WHICH. GIVES THEM A CERTAIN ADVANTAGE TO. . 
BE CROSS-TRAINED AND TO PERFORM JOBS AT A ^EVE^^-OF 
HIGH PROFICIENCY. BUT AGAIN> OPPORTUNITr FOrXtHEM 

as well as forothers^ isj we stress> limited and in- 
adequate. . 

Returning to the example of the bilingual agricultural 
ec0n0mi^t> what usually happens is that the bilingual 

ECONOML^T. SIMPLY DOESN't EXIST. BiLINGUALS ^AND OTHERS 
WITH' HIGH LEVEL LANGUAGE SKILLS CERTAINLY ABOUND. BUT 
THE AGRICULTURAL ECONOMIST WTTHntIT THh" LANGUAGE HAS THE 
INSIDE TRACK AND GETS THE JOB DESPITE THE DISADVANTAGES 
THIS MAY CREATE. ThE ORC STUDY .REPEATEDLY REMINDED US 

THAT While language skills, were often desirable^ pre- 
ference WOULD NOT BE GIVEN TlO A LANGUAGE-SKILLED PERSON 
UNLESS HE OR SHE- ALSO POSS'ESSED THE REQUISITE PROFESSIONAL 
OR TECHNICAL SKILLS. 



\ 
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In relation to governmental needs and practices^ the 
.orc study undertook a survey of the entire f.ederal gov- 
ernment structure which was analyzed and case studied 
thoroughly to determine which departments, divisions, 
bureaus, offices and organizations employ' persons to 
perform jobs for the government where language skills 
are either absolutely necessary or are highly desirable 
in the performance of their jobs both domestically and 
ABROAD. Except for the Department of, Defense and the 
Central Intelligence Agency where such information is 
classified we have been able to document the current 
number of jobs that are available in which . language 
skills are needed. 

.a surprising .finding of the study was that , far more 
jobs exist in the government in not so obvious depart- 
ments than was supposed at the beginning' of the study. 

For EXAMPLE IN ADDITION TO THE FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS 
EMPLOYED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF StATE (WH|RE LANGUAGE 
SKILLS ARE OBVIOUSLY A NECESSITY) IT WAS FOUND THAT 

THE Department of Agriculture, the -Departments of 
Commerce and the Interior also had substantial needs 
among their various personnel. 

The METHODS OF TRAINING THESE INDIVIdWs, OF RATING 
THEIR LANGUAGE SKILLS AND ORIENTIMG THEM TO THEIR 
ASSIGNMENTS THROUGH BICULTURAL AWARENESS AND OTHER 
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TRAINING PROCEDURES WERE DOCUMENTED BY OUR STUDY. A 
MAJOR FINDING OF, THIS ASPECT OF THE STUDY IS THAT BY 
AND LARGE THE GOVERNMENT IS FAR MORE EFFICIENT IN THE 
TRAININGOF ITS PERSONNEL IN FOREIGN LANGUAGES FOR THEIR 
JOBS THAN ARE COMMERCIAL LANGUAGE SCHOOLS^ THB PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS^ JUNIOR COLLEGES^ SENIOR COLLEGES AND UNIVER- 
SITIES. The GOVERNMENT TRAINING IS ALSO MORE EFFIC- 
IENT GENERALLY THAjl. THE IN-HOUSE TRAINING DONE BY BUS- 
INESS AND INDUSTRY.' ThIS FINDING ALONE AND THE METHODS 
AND SYSTEMS' OF EVALUATION THAT ARE USED TO CONSTANTLY,. 
UPGRADE A person's LANGUAGE SKILLS ARE WORTHY OF WIDE 

di^jsemination to business^ industry^ and the public 
school and university sector. ^ 

The federal government according to an official GAO 

REPORT /IN 1971 SPENT MORE THAN $60 MILLION'oN UNG- 
UAGE TRAINING.. IRONICALLY MOST OF THE 'PERSONNEL WHO 
WERE TRAINED HAD MAD PREVIOUS LANGUAGE TRAINING EX- 
PERIENCE IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OR UNIVERSITIES. YeT 
THIS TRAINING WAS INSUFFICIENT TO PREPARE THEM TO 
PERFORM THEIR SKILLS. 'It WAS NOT ONLY INEFFICIENT 
BUT FOR THE MOST PART^ THE, PRIOR TRAINING HAD BEEN 
DIRECTED TOWARD SOCIAL INTERCOURSE OR LITERATURE WHICH 
WAS ALMOST A TOTALLY IRRELEVANT TYPE OF TRAINING IN 
TERMS OF OBTAINING TECHNICAL VOCABULARY AND THE DEP- 
ENDENT LANGUAGE SKILLS THAT WOULD PERMIT MORE IMMED- 
IATE AND EFFECTIVE PERFORMANCE OF THE JOB NEEDED BY 

J- 
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the government, 
It was also reported by the Foreign Service Institute 

WHICH TRAINS FOR THE DEPARTMENT OF StATE (AND ALSO 
ON AN INTERDEPARTMENTAL AGREEMENT BASIS FOR MANY OTHER 
DEPARTMENTS OF THE GOVERNMENT), THAT MANY COLLEGE GRAD- 
UATES WITH MAJORS IN LANGUAGES DO NOT EVEN MEET THE MIN- 
IMAL RATING LEVEL FOR PROFICIENCY IN THF LANGUAGE IN WHICH 
THEY HAVE MAJORED .^ ThIS MEANS OF COURSE THAT MUCH OF 
THE $60 MILLION SPENT IN 1971 AND ADDITIONAL AMOUNTS SPENT 
SINCE THAT TIME. HAVE BEEN EXPENDED TOWARD WHAT MIGHT BE 
TERMED "remedial" RATHER THAN INITIAL TRAINING, 

The question is obviously raised could some of that money , 
be saved eventually if our schools and colleges did a 
better job of teaching languages? ^ 



3. See Weinstein, qe.cu. 

i\, "...Dr. Richard Thompson esthetes that fro^ 3/^ to ^ 
1 EiiiiM dollars a year are spent on foreign language 

EDUCATION IN THE U.S." i QUOTED BY F. LeRoY WaLSER IN 

"New Needs" in Language Training/' speech given at.., 

THE fall convention OF THE-tlTAH FOREIGN LANGUAGES : * 

Association. Salt Lake City, October 10, 1975, Citation 
BY WaLser is: 

"The Right to Read in Any Language/' Richard T. Thompson-, 
U.S.O.E,, AT THE Georgetown University Roundtable on 
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It would seem so if students jS/hg were preparing for 
government service careers had available^ a special- 
ized curriculum that would coordinate their preparation 
for government service with a specific type of lang- 
uage training so that foreign language skills would 
truly be an integral part of their overall job qual- 
ifications. 

as mentioned ontof the most obvious differences between 
the government and the bus i ness/l ndustry sectors of the 
study is the inescapable fact that government language 
training programs are more efficient^ highly mission- 
or.iented> in general staffed with a high caliber of 
professional trainers^ utilize standardized methods 
of teaching and rating (with allowance for individual 

pacing) even for VARIOUS LANGUAGES. MoST OF ALL. THE 
LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION IS TARGETED TO ENHANCE THE PER- 
SON'S ABILltY TO PERFORM HIS' OR HER OVERSEAS JOB. If 
THE JOB ENTAILS SOCIAL CONVERSATIONAL ABILITY^ THEN ' 
IN TERMS OF VOCABULARY^ IDIOMS^ AND SO ON THIS IS NOT 
NEGLECTED. BUT THE PRIORITIES ARE WELL ORDERED IN TERMS 
OF THE ACTUAL NEEDS THAT "THE APPLICANT WILL HAVE TO DIS- 
PLAY AND DEMONSTRATE IN THE FIELD. OCCASIONALLY SPECIAL 
IZED JOB-RELATED COURSES HAVE TO BE TAILOR, MADE TO SUIT 
THE NEED SUCH AS FOR LAW ENFORCEMENT WITH NARCOTICS 
AND DRUG TRAFFIC WHERE PRECISE KNOWLEDGE OF IDIOMS 
AND SLANG FAR REMOVED FROM SOCIAL CONVERSATION MAY 
LITERALLY BE A LIFE OR DEATH SITUATION FOR AN AGENT. 
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If I MAY BE PERMITTED A WRY ASIDE! MOTIVATION TO LEARN 
WOULD BE THE LEAST OF PROBLEMS FOR THE INSTRUCTOR OF SUCH 

A course! 

In the business/industry portion of the ORC study^ over . 
6000 business firms were surveyed with a respondent ratio 

OF APPROXIMATELY 23 PER CENT. AmONG THE RESPONDENTS ALONE 
JOBS REPORTED BY THESE COMPANIES WHERE LANGUAGE WAS 
REQUIRED OR DESIRABLE TOTAL TO MORE THAN 60^000. ONE 
CAN REASONABLY ASSUME THAT AMONG THE NONRESPONDENTS AND 
AMONG OTHER COMPANIES WHICH WERE NOT SURVEYED THERE WOULD 
BE AN ADDITIONAL UNKNOWN BUT POSSIBLY LARGE NUMBER OF JOBS 
FOR WHICH LANGUAGE TRAINING IS ESSENTIAL OR DESIRABLE, 

m 

As IN THE CASE OF THE GOVERNMENT^ BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY* 
IS BY ANDLARGE DISSATISFIED. WITH THE PRODUCT OF OUR 
SCHOOLS AND UNIVERSITIES WITH REGARD TO LANGUAGE TRAIN- 

ING. However business and industry as a whole are not 
AS acutely aware of the need for intensive training^ 

neither do. they devote the resources nor similar ATTENr | 

tion to this problem, There is a certain amount of NAivEti 

/ 

among some of the respoj/dents who demonstrate belief in 
"the instant two week j/rash course" that all lawguAge 
professionals know is/a fraudulent concept, fiANY claim 
to satisfy all language needs by the hiring of host country 
nationals who speak english.- others simply declare that 
English is. the lingua franca of the business world. 
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There is considerable evidence in the literature and in 
studies that have been performed by international business 
experts^ that this attitude is detrimental to the foreign 
public image of the company as well as detrimental to its 

OVERALL OPERATING POTENTIAL. In ADDITION OUR OWN STUDY 

evoked commentaries^ case studies^ and data from a number 
of what we might consider to be highly enlightened com- 
panies who reported unusual success in profits^ in public 
relations^ and in total operations which they attributed 
to their attention to language and cultural training. 

Thus while our study confirmed the fact that the job mar- 
ket FOR cross trained LANGUAGE AND BUSINESS MAJORS IS 
FAVORABLE^ THE- ATTITUDES OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE COM- 

PANIES-IN OUR Sample toward language training lacks the 

UNANIMITY FOUND AMOMG GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS,, IN TERMS OF 

criticality of need. as indicated" earlier some companies 
maintain an apatheti'c attitude toward language problems 
despite the succes^ attributed to language training by 
certain other corporations, by expert international 
business consultants, and the u.s. government's huge 
fiscal outlay for language training that is deemed to 
be essential to conduct the business of the united states. 
Business firms rarely classify and rate language skills 
as part of their overall personnel assessment as does 
the government. 
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It therefore appears that an educational endeavor for 
languages and the world of work needs to be directed to 

BUSINESS AS WELL AS TO TRAINING INSTITUTIONS. ThE LANG- 
uage professionals from government could-be an invaluable 
resource by providing models of language training which 
could be appropriately adapted for institutional and 
business usage.' 

What are the common impediments that stand in the- way 
of language departments in cooperation with others^ , 
providing the kind of integrated^ languages-for-the" 
world-of-work curriculum that- is needed? 

Unfortunately one of the first barriers lies within 

THE RANKS OF LANGUAGE TEACHERS THEMSELVES. InDIVID- 

•ually or as a monlithic coalition of pre-supposed 
humanitarians^ certain individuals or groups see 
themselves only in the light of being true to the 
faith of the lib-^.ral arts and the bfi i fs lettres . 
Language teaching for the pragmatic usage implied 
in the world of work is'seen as' degrading and a 
betrayal of professional qrientation toward the 

HUMANITIES. ThE OBVIOUS OPPORTUNITY TO PERHAPS 
LEND A HUMANIZING INFLUENCE TO THE ,SCI ENCES^ THE 
BUSINESS PROFESSIONS^ AND TO FUTURE BUREAUCRATS^ 
IS IGNORED. 
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Another objection from within th^ profession is that such 

SPECIALIZATION DOESN'T "fJT" WITHIN THE .FRAMEWORK OF THE 
TRADITIONAL DEPARTMENT. YeT IN THE TYPICAL LANGUAGE DEPART 

ment> there are already specialists in french^ spanish^ 
German^ Russian^ and so on. Furthermore^ there are those 
whose doctoral studies have centered upon literature^ 

LINGUISTICS^ GRAMMAR AND STRUCTURE. ThE LITERATUI^ 
MAJORS CAN BE BROKEN DOWN EVEN FINER INTO GOLDEN AgE 

.Spanish/18th Century Frenchj classical Latin> and so 
FORTH. Many departments particularly since Sputnik 
and NDEA money/came into existence^ have added a peda- 
gogy specialist. The pedagogy specialist is> incident- 
ally A CROSS-TRAINED WORLD OF WORK SPECIALIST. SPECIAL- 
TIES ALREADY HAVE PROLIFERATED OVER TIME WITHIN THE 
LANGUAGE PROFESSION. WhY IS, IT NECESSARY TO CONVINCE 
SOME OF THE BFI I FS LEIIRES. PURISTS THAT THEIR PROFESSION 
WILL NOT BE CONTAMINATED BY ANOTHER TYPE OF SPECIALIST- 
HE OR SHE WHO IS ENGAGED IN THE LANGUAGE PROFESSION FOR 
THE PURPOSE OF PROMOTING THE USE OF LANGUAGE IN THE 
WORLD OF WORK? 
** ' 

If LANGUAGE DEPARTMENTS DO NOT ADMIT THIS SPECIALITY 

into their realm> ft. is possible that other academic 
disciplines will provide their own language specialists. 
■ Admittedly such a need would not exist nor be readily 

APPARENT IN MANY SITUATIONS. ThE INTEREST AND" CONCERN 
OF BUSINESS AND GOVERNMENT HOWEVER HAS THE VERY REAL 
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possibility of being converted into an urgent need than 
can be filled by colleges of business for example^ given 
sufficient motivation by the demand. 

a legitimate problem is the lack of cross-trained per- 
sonnel in the colleges and universities themselves. 
.Before giving up however we would urge that language 
departments make acareful analysis of resources within 
their own communities^ such as faculty members ln other 
disciplines who have language skills^ either acquired 
or by virtue of ethnic or national origin. retired" 
business and government or"'mi lita^ry personnel with 
language skills ;\re often available within a communi- 
TY AND MAY SERVE AS CONSULtANTS. UnDER RECOGNITION 

of pragmatic considerations rather^ than academic 
"degrees/ faculty appointments on the basis of exper- 
lence and competency might be in of^der by recruiting 

RETIRe6 or even ACTIVE BUSINESSMEN/ INDUSTRIALISTS^ 
OR GOVERNMENT WORKERS. 

i 

Additionally we urge the PROFESsioNAt associations 

THEMSELVES TO TAKE STEPS TO ENCOURAGE THE TRAINING 
OF TRAINERS. ThE RE-TRAINING OF LANGUAGE PROFESSORS 
IN OTHER DISCIPLINES WITH AN END GOAL OF PRODUCING 
QUALIFIED CURRICULUM DEVELOPERS AND INSTRUCTORS MIGHT 
PROVE TO BE REFRESHING TO THE INDIVIDUALS AND TO THE 
UNIVERSITIES. 
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Finally we recognize that the non-language DisciPtrrN 

MATCHED. WITH LANGUAGE IS- NOT ONE BUT MANY— BUSINESS^ 
LAW^ AGRICULTURE^ SOCIOLOGY^ SECRETARIAL TRAINING^ 
PRACTICALLY EVERY DEPARTMENT IN THE UNIVERSITY CAN 
BE NAMED THEORETICALLY. ADDITIONALLY THERE ARE TECH" 
NICAL SKILLS AVAILABLE THROUGH VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS^ 

community colleges^ manpower development programs^ 
and other institutions to be learned and applied 
domestically or abroad, enhanced by language training, 
The problem is complicated further by the vari'ous 
separate languages that could also be matched with 

THE OTHER FIELDS. If AN ATTEMPT IS MADE TO. OFFER 
CROSS-TRAINING BETWEEN EVERY POSSIBLE COMBINATION 
THE TASK IS UNMANAGEABLE INDEED. OrDER CAN ONLY ! 
BE MAINTAINED IF GOALS ARE LIMITED TO THE PRACTICAL 
AVAILABLE RESOURCES AND PRIORITIES THAT ARE REFLECTED 
IN THE COMMUNITY AND IN THE JOB MARKET. RaPID EXPANSION 
OR PROLIFERATION OF .PROGRAMS SHOULD BE APPROACHED WITH 

CAUTION. All of this will entail communication between 

ALlIoF the elements heretofore mentioned in ORDER TO 
MAINTAIN VIABLE DIRECTION AND RELEVANCY.- A UNIQU^ 
PROFESSIONAL INTERACTION NEVER BEFORE ATTEMPTED 
MUST BE IMPLEMENTED. ThIS MEANS AN ADVISORY COUNCIL 
OR SOME MEANS OF CONSIDERING THE VI EWPOINTS^THE NEEDS> 
AND CONCERNS OF STUDENTS^ LANGUAGE DEPARTMENTS^ NON- 
LANGUAGE DEPARTMENTS^ AND REPRESENTATIVES FROM BUSINESS/ 
INDUSTRY AND GOVERNMENT. j ^ 
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Perhaps before local efforts may become significant^ 
a nati-onal or perhaps international model may have 
to be demonstrated of the cooperative effort that 

WILL SURELY BE REQUIRED TO ENSURE SUCCtSS, HeRE IS 
AN AREA IN WHICH PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATIONS MIGHT 
PROVIDE LEADERSHIP BY SPONSORING A CONVOCATION OR 
COt^MISSION DESldNED TO EXPLORE NEEDS> CLARIFY ISSUES 
IDENTIFY RESOURCES^ AND DELINEATE PRIORITIES WITH 
THE SAME CROSS REPRESENTATION SUGGESTED ABOVE. 

The CHALLENGE TO THE PROFESSION IT WOULD SEEM TO ME 
IS TO FIRST OF ALL RECOGNIZE THAT LANGUAGES FOR THEx 
WORLD OF WORK, IS AN IDEA WHOSE TIME HAS COME. ThEN 
TO GREET THAT IDEA WITH'THS^ ENTHUSIASM AND SENSE OF 
EXCITEMENT THAT THE CONCEPT DESERVES, IS THE NEXT 

VITAL STEP. ' / - 

/ 
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APPENDIX 



TABLES REPRODUCED FROM 
'FINAL REPORT ON THE RESULTS 
OF BUSINESS/l'NDUSTRY SURVEY 



Note: The business/industry survey was only a portion of the 

TOTAL study WHICH INCLUDED A REVIEW, OF THE LITERATURE^ 
COMPILATION OF AN ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY^ AND A SURVEY 
' OF GOVERNMENT LANGUAGE JOBS AND TRA'iNING. 
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Business/Industry 



Fortune 500 



Export' Management 
Companies 



Potential Companies 
Surveyed 

Number of Responses 

Percent of Response 



1,261 



500 
562^ 



112. k%* 



669' 
589 



88, OJ 



Total Employees 
Reported 

U^S. Employees Re- 
quiring Language - 
as: 

'a) Primary Tool 

b) Secondary Tool 

c) Not Required but 
Useful 

^d) Other 



7,08^,383 



1,000 
11,751 



31,651 
267 



.17? 
.Q6i 



1,791,887 



6,313 
5,131 

18,763 
l,5t9 



.13% 
,11% 

.39% 
.03% 



19,185 



2^ 
231 

210 
18 



1.12!t 
1.20% 

1.09% 
.09% 



•Some Fortune 500 single companies responded by 
divisions or subsidiaries, thus giving more than 
lOOJ sample return. 



Figure One: Profile of Business/ 
Industry Surveyed 
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Total employees reported 

as. needing or desirable Q^.iness/ Fortune Export-Mange 

to have language train- ^"^J"^!^; 50O ment Compani 



mg:- 



Proficiency Levels 
Native* fluency 



Industry , 50° 
60,678 31,756 673 



7'»,726 - 63,'«52 ' I69 



Limifceil conversation , 61,187 '•3,630 '»8 

write 65,571 " 51.529 31 

Read and understand 63,0i»6 . '•3.555 '•2 

Translate 5.73'» - 87'. -32 

Other 5,'.'.6 25 7 



Figure Two: Hiring Practices 
by Proficiency Levels, 



i G^oup 



Responses Less Effect 



Equal Effect 



More Effect 



Business/Industry , 
Fortune 500 

Export-Management 
Companies 



613 
149 

9iiN 



,N^"^ber ^ Percent Number Percent Number Percent 



109 

•96 

61 



66,V2« 187 



6^.1^3 



26 



30,50JS 
32,21 ^ 

27,66 



Figure 3: Foreign Language aa It Affects 
Salary Increases , 



38 
16 



6-205 
10,71 

9.57 
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Kort'jn** SCO 



Export-Mana^cn4nt 
Conpanl es 



Averar»e 



Average 



Average 



Languapie 


Huafib^r 


Percent 






Mumb^r 


Percent 


Ranklnj^ 


Languap'e 


Nuniber 


Percent 




JL 3 (1 






2 . 0 




1^6 


2U 


1.6 


Scanish 


15i 


26 


1.3 


French 


M19 


33 


3.0 


French 


99 


18 


2.9 


French 


98 


17 


2.2 


German . . 




28 


3.3 


Portu- 
























guese 


75 


13 


3.2 


German' 


71 


12 


2.5 ' 


Portu- 










69 




3.^ 


^Japa- 


26 






guese 


290 


23 


3.9 . ' 


Italian 


12 


nese 




1.9 


Italian 


286 


23 


^.6 


German 


68 


12 


3.3^ 


Portuguese 


21 


U 


2.7 


Japa- 








Japa- 










18 




1.8 


nese 


259 


21 


U.U 


nese 


U7 ' 


8 


U.2 


Chinese 


3 


Arabic 


159 


13 


5.6 


Arabic 


31 


6 


5.5 


Other 


11 


. 2 


2.5. 


Russian 


127 


10 


6.5 


Russian 


27 


5 


6.3 


Italian 


11 


2 


3.3 


Chinese 


121 


10 


6.2 ' 


Inclo- 


25 


k 


6.2 


Russian 


8' 


1 


' 2.5 










neslan 
















Indo-v 
























neslan 


106 


8 


6.5 


Chinese 


22 


U 


^ 6.7 


Arabic 


7 


a 


"2:1 . 


Other 


58 


5 


3.9 


Other 


9 


2 


2.2 


Indo- 


0 


0 


0 



nesian 



Figure ki 



Relative Inporsance of Various Languages 
as Perceived by Business/Industry * 
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Number of responses 

Hire Nat^lve Speakers 
Formal Training 
In-house Training 
Commercial School 
.Other 



Business/Industry 
613 " 



393 
308 
105 
287 
33 



6i<.llj 
50.25!t 
17.13!t 

5.38!t 





Fortune 500 




p w w\ ^ ^ y ftjf ^ M% A >u ^ A k 

Lxporc /Management 
Companies 


156 




106 


• 


89 


57.05!t 


79 




0*1 


53.85!t 


. 69 


65.09% 


28 


17.95!t 


5 




97 


■ 62.l8!t 


6 


5.66% 


7 




, 0 

- 


0 












1 







Figure Five: Methods Used by Business and 
Industrial Firms to Meet, Language Needs 
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Firms Responding: 

Hanagerial/Adm, 

Supervisory 

Clerical/Sec- 
retarial 

.Skllled/Seml- 
skilled 



Business/Industry 

Average 

Number Percent Ranking 



^409 

381 
298 

207 



93.15 
7|2,86 



72,62 
50,61 



2,0 
2,2 

2,8 

3.2 



Fortune 500 



Average 

Number Percent ' Ranking 



76 

75 
55 



98.68' 
72,37 



53 



1-7 
2.1 

2,9 



36 



Export/ 
Mana^>ement Company 

Average 

Number Percent Ranking 
31 



25 * 80,65 2.2 

18 58.06 1..1 

7 22,58 2.0 

3 9.68 2.7 



Figure 6: Job Classifications Requiring 
Foreign Language and Degree of 
Shortages as Perceived by Business 
and Industrial Fir:ms 
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Categories Markod 



Number 



Percent 



Business Adm./Mgt. 




423 




71.69 


Marketing/Sales 




373 




63.22 


Engineering 




283 




'17.97 


Secz:etarial Skills 




223 




37.80 


Finance 




180 




30.51 


International Rel. 




179 




30.3') 


Accounting 




163 




27.63 


Economics 




111 




18.81 


Clerical Skills 




102 




17.29 


Communications 




90 


• 


15.25 


Law 




\87 


- 


14.75 


Public Relations 


« 


Hi 


v' ' 


12.88 


Advertising 




66 




11.19 


Data Processing 




60 


J ■ 


10.17 


Engl* Lang. Skills 




58 




9.83 


Others 




42 




'7.12 


Civil. Engin. 




40 




6.78 


Jjournalism 




32 




5.42 


Area Studies 




30 




5.08 


Statistics 




30 




5. OB 


Psychology 




29 




i|.92 


Library Skills 




29 




i|.92 


•Cultural- Studies 




19 




'3.22 


Public Admin. 




16 




L71 


Sociology 




16 




2.71 


Political Science 




13 




2.20 


Pine Arts 


A 


7 




1.19 



Companies responding to one 
or more items: 590 

Kendall^s Coefficient of Concordance 
among Subgroups: .9^*00 

Figure Seven: Business/Industry 
Ratings of College Majors Best 
Combined with Language Skills 
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Categories Marked 

Business Adm,/Mgt. 

Marketing/Sales 

Engineering 

Finance 

Accounting 

Secretarial Skills 

International Rel, 

Economics 

ClcriOAl Skills 

Data Processing 

Law 

Advertising 
Conununications 
Library Skills 
Civil Engin, 
Statistics 
^Journalism 
Public Relations 
Engl. Lang. Skills 
(Others 
Psychology 
Area Studies 
Sociology 
Cultural Studies 
Political Science 
Pine Arts 
Public Admin. 



Number 


Percent 




72 .22 


9*1 


6*) 28 


ol 




57 


•^Q .S8 


53 


36.81 


53 


?6.8l 


Hi 


28.^7, 


31 


21. S"? 


22 




21 


1 ii 


19 




16 


11 n 


12 / 


0. 


12 




11 




11 




10 


^ Oil 


10 


^ Qil 


9 




8 




8 




5 


^ ll7 

3» 1 


5 




k 
•1 


2;78 


4 


2.78 


3 


2.&8 


3 


' 2.08 



Companies responding to 
one or more items: l**** 

Kendall's Coefficient of 
Concordance between above 
rankings and Export Manage- 
ment Companies: .8*422 



Figure Eight: Fortune 500 Ratings of 
College Majors Best Combined with 
Language Skills * 
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CateRories Marked 

Marketing/Sales 

Business Adn./Mst. 

Secretarial Skills 

International Rel. 

Accounting 

Finance 
' Engineering 

Engl. Lang. Skills 

Economic^ 

Public Relations 

Others ^ \ 

Clerical Skl^lls 

Conununi cat ions 

Advertising 

Cultural Studies 

Area Studies 

Lfw> 

Psychology 
Political Science 
Sociology ^ 
Journalism 
Civil Engin. 
Pine Arts 
Data Processing 
Statistics 
Library Skills 
Public Admin. 



Number 




Percent 


117 




^ )l AC 


81 




CI 57 


60 




. 37«97 


^1 




29»75 


^\ 




25. 95 


37 




23 • **2 


3*1 




2 JL • !)c 


27 




1 Art 
17.09 


2b 




Id. HD 


2^ 




^ e T rt 
15.19 


21 




13«29 


21 




13«29' 


20 




12.66 


15 • 




9.49 


11- 




0.06 


11 




6.90 


11 


J* 


6.96 


11 * 




if rt< 

0 . 9b 


11 




0 . 9o 


11 




0 . 9b 


8 




5. Ob 


8 




5. 06 


4 




' 2.53 


4 




2.53 


K 




2.53 


3 




1.90 


1 




..63 



Companies Responding to 
one or more items: 158 

Kendall's Coefficient of 
Concordance between above 
rankings and Fortune 500 
companies: .8422 



Figure Nine: Export Management Companies' 
Ratings of College Majors Best Combined 
with Language Skills 
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